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THE CLEW TO MODERN ITALY 

BY WILLIAM B. THAYEB 



I. 

Many travellers in Italy still regard the Modern as an 
intrusion. With their knowledge, profound or shallow, of 
the Ancient they would be less surprised to see Caesar's 
legions tramping along the Flaminian Way than they are 
at the scorching automobile. Or, if they are weak on an- 
tiquity, they have their inspiring smattering of the Repub- 
lics, or of Dante, or of the Renaissance, and they wish and 
expect to find only what refers to their special subject. For 
most of them dusk set in at Raphael's death and night fell 
when Michael Angelo died. Thenceforward they groped 
through darkness without a moon, lighted only here and 
there by some isolated star — Galileo, Alfieri, Leopardi, 
Manzoni, even tremulous Silvio Pellico — until they reach the 
present, garish in its noontide sun. The light is unbecom- 
ing; it banishes glamour; it prevents picturesqueness and 
beauty; it shows up the actual life of to-day with uncom- 
promising distinctness. For the unfortunate persons who 
lack knowledge, sympathy and imagination — three indis- 
pensable gifts of the historian — the Present is like one of 
those painters who seem to flay their subjects alive and ex- 
pose all their unloveliness. Such travellers visit Italy to 
dream over the past or to study it brick by brick: who are 
these moderns who come between them and their dream? 
Evidently they are human beings, undeniably alive, bent 
on the pursuit of happiness and of wealth, and responsive 
after their fashion to the same social incentives as their 
trans-Alpine neighbors. But they shock the stranger, who 
looks upon Italy as a vast museum. Suppose the forty royal 
mummies at Bulak should suddenly rise up from their pic- 
tured coffins and demand to be treated with the homage that 
accompanied their Pharaonic majesties three thousand 
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years ago; would not the visitors and students resent the 
innovation? Would they not feel defrauded, having come so 
far to peer at dead curiosities, at being bidden to waste their 
time in salaaming to live Pharaohs? In Italy, it is not 
even the resurrection of dead celebrities, but the intrusion 
of living contemporaries that offends. 

And yet, good archaeologist, dreamer, globe-trotter or 
whoever you are, these Italians of to-day, whose presence 
annoys you, are themselves worthy of your study. Where 
in all the chronicles of Ancient Borne or of the Medieval 
Eepublics or of the Eenaissance shall you find the story of 
a nobler enterprise achieved or of men more heroic than 
the older of these living Italians remember? Those heroic 
men were their fathers; that noble achievement was the 
winning of Italy's national existence. Through sacrifice and 
revolution, against great odds, Modern Italy rose into being. 
Her very past — so glorious under many aspects, so precious 
for what it contributed to civilization — was a hindrance. 
For youth to start on the new life amid fresh, unpolluted 
conditions is easy ; but for age to lead the new life amid the 
old conditions, and to lead it victoriously in spite of them — 
this is a task for heroes. This is what Italy accomplished ; 
if you would realize that these moderns whom you deem in- 
truders dwell here by the best right, you must learn how 
United Italy came to be at all; you must understand the 
nature of that inheritance which she had to be rid of before 
she could become independent, united and free. 

n. 

The flood of European revolution in 1848 was fed by two 
great streams which, slowly rising during the previous half- 
century, in that year broke through every barrier from 
Pomerania to the Pyrenees. One of these streams was the 
ideal of Nationality, the other the ideal of Liberty. In 
countries like France, where the nation had long existed, 
the revolution took the form of a struggle for larger political 
liberty; but in countries where the principle of nationality 
had not yet been strong enough to weld the divers elements of 
the same race into a compact nation, or where they had been 
kept from uniting by a foreign oppressor, the revolution 
aimed either at racial union, as in Germany, or at independ- 
ence from foreign rule, as in Hungary and Italy. In all 
cases, moreover, whether men were battling for civic free- 
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doru, for national independence or for racial unity, the es- 
tablishment of constitutional government was held to be es- 
sential. Before the Italians lay the threefold task: for they 
were neither independent, nor free, nor united. 

Many causes had contributed to prevent Italy from becom- 
ing an independent nation at the time when the other great 
States of modern Europe, after emerging from the chaos 
of the Dark and Middle Ages, began to cohere on national 
lines. In the first place, the barbarian invasions never de- 
stroyed in Italy, as they did elsewhere, the old Roman 
civilization. A new people, a mixed people, sprang up ; but 
in the mixture the Latin strain prevailed over the Teutonic. 
Roman institutions, customs and traditions, although modi- 
fied, were not blotted out; and their continuance promoted, 
especially in the cities, an activity out of which grew a com- 
pany of small states, each strong enough to maintain its 
independence, but too weak to subdue its neighbors and form 
a single nation. 

The physical character of the Peninsula was a second cause 
in keeping the Italians asunder. Not only did the Apennines 
part the North from the South, and the dwellers on the 
Adriatic from the dwellers on the Tyrrhenian Sea, but 
they also created the widest diversity in conditions, whence 
arose a corresponding variety in the occupations of the peo- 
ple. The farmers who tilled the rich valley of the Po had 
little in common with the shepherds who pastured their flocks 
on the slopes of the Abruzzi ; nor did the manufacturers of 
Florence and Milan feel mutual interests with the sailors of 
Pisa and Tarentum or with the miners of Elba and Sicily. 
And as the wonderful fertility of Italy supplied the in- 
habitants of almost every district with at least the neces- 
saries of life, so each town or city, with the few square 
leagues round it, could dwell in isolated independence. Its 
nearest neighbors were its most pressing enemies, being its 
most evident rivals. Thus all things tended very early to 
develop an individualism which it had required in ancient 
times the vast centralizing force of Imperial Rome to coun- 
teract. Medieval Italy flourished as a collection of busy, 
nervous communities, mutually jealous, if not hostile, differ- 
ing in dialect, in employment, in point of view. Like so many 
swarms of bees, they collected, each swarm in its own hive, 
spoils which should be sweet to coveting depredators. 

The Papacy was the third foe to Italian unity. Had Italy 
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from the ninth century onward been united under a single 
strong monarch, it is not at all likely that the Eoman Pontiff 
would have become the spiritual head of Western Christen- 
dom; for he would necessarily have been second to the 
temporal sovereign at home, and as such he might not have 
extended his supremacy over the churches of other lands, 
whose rulers and peoples would naturally have regarded him 
as a foreigner. National churches, each bearing the char- 
acteristics of the race from which it sprang, would have 
developed; as actually happened centuries later in those 
countries which adopted Protestantism. But destiny willed 
otherwise. The Roman Church — the ghost of Imperial 
Rome — was to continue among the peoples of the West that 
unifying mission which Imperial Rome herself had pursued 
during twenty generations among the people of antiquity. 
The Popes no sooner began to acquire temporal power than 
they entered upon a policy from which they never after- 
wards departed— the policy, that is, of sacrificing Italy to 
the interests of the Papacy. A Pope it was who, in order 
to keep the Lombards from conquering Rome, invited the 
Frankish ruler to cross the Alps; and that invitation, re- 
newed century after century by successive pontiffs, who had 
no longer the excuse that they wished to save the Christian 
city from heathen invaders, left Italy the prey of foreign 
greed and the object of foreign ambition. No Pope ever suc- 
ceeded in making himself the temporal master of the Pen- 
insula, but every Pope did succeed in preventing any other 
ruler from wearing the crown which would have been the 
symbol of Italian unity. 

This temporal weakness of the Papacy was the chief 
source of the spiritual strength of the Church. It allowed 
Romish prelates to establish their ecclesiastical supremacy 
in every country west of the Baltic and the Balkans ; kings 
and peoples alike accepted the guidance of the Church even 
when they resisted the encroachments or presumption of in- 
dividual churchmen. But if the Pope had been also king 
of all Italy, or if he had been simply the chief bishop in 
an Italian kingdom, it is as improbable that Western Chris- 
tendom would have acknowledged his spiritual lordship as 
that the Gallican Church would have bowed to the primacy 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury or that the Catholics of 
Bohemia would have knelt to the Archbishop of Cologne. In 
denying to worldly-minded Popes the full measure of tern- 
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poral power which, they hankered after, fate served them 
better than they schemed: for the spiritual influence of Rome 
has always been potent in inverse ratio to the temporal 
expansion of Rome. That spiritual influence never extended 
further than under Hildebrand, a fugitive, and under In- 
nocent III, the temporal lord of a precarious State : whereas, 
it was during the period when the Papacy reached the top 
of its splendor that half of Catholic Christendom renounced 
forever its fealty to the Holy See. But pontifical ambition, 
refusing age after age to be taught by experience, persisted 
in its attempt to serve God and Mammon, to make the Pope 
the King of earthly Kings and the Vicar of God, and so 
persisting it maintained the policy of keeping Italy divided. 

The stimulus to municipal activity through the survival 
of old Roman civilization, the striking variety of physical 
conditions and the permanent anti - national policy of the 
Papacy — these were causes sufficient to explain why the 
Italians remained politically disunited, whilst other coun- 
tries were being moulded, by dynastic interests or by racial 
affinities, into compact States. The very influences which 
deprived Italy of national existence made her the pioneer 
of modern civilization. During five centuries, from Hilde- 
brand to Tintoret, she bore masters in every field. She 
formulated the religion of Christendom ; she revived classic- 
al learning; she carried painting to its highest point; she 
surpassed all other moderns in sculpture; she gave archi- 
tecture new grace and majesty and called modern music 
into being; she was the mother of Dante. It was the eye 
of a steadfast Italian that first discerned the shores of the 
New World through the dimness of an October dawn ; it was 
an Italian that first penetrated the Tartar wilderness and 
beheld the wonders of Cathay. In commerce and industry 
she led the world; she taught it manners; she set the seal 
of art on all her products, touching with beauty the mean- 
est utensil and finding a use for the most beautiful things 
— if it were simply in enjoying them. Mankind has never 
seen another people which, during so many generations to- 
gether, poured forth like the Italians its genius in so many 
directions, and attained in each direction pre-eminence often 
without a peer. 

III. 

But at last Italy's fertility seemed to be exhausted. She 
lived upon her past— a pitiful sort of cannibalism. She be- 
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held the nations she had educated rise into power one by one, 
and, having risen, spurn her. The Church, through which 
she still had a considerable though diminished influence on 
the outer world, tyrannized at home over the minds of her 
children while foreign despots tyrannized over their bodies 
and estates. A new epoch was at hand in which national 
unity was as indispensable to the welfare of a country as 
was personal liberty to the best development of an indi- 
vidual. Italy had neither. She possessed, instead, those 
matchless treasures of art and that wealth-giving soil which 
the foreigner coveted; amid these she lived by memory an 
antiquarian life; even her emotions, her cravings, her dis- 
sipations had the flaccidity of reminiscence. 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century Italy, with a 
population exceeding that of Prance or England, exerted less 
weight than tiny Portugal on the politics of Europe. Her 
provinces passed from one foreign ruler to another, regard- 
less of the wishes of the inhabitants affected by the trans- 
fer. Those inhabitants, indeed, were rarely called Italians, 
but Venetians or Lombards, Tuscans, Eomans or Neapoli- 
tans, according to their native province. The individualism, 
which in an earlier age had stamped on even the smallest 
State a distinction of its own, now survived in the form of 
inherited jealousy and prejudices which had neither the ex- 
cuse nor the dramatic impressiveness of their origin. A 
decayed aristocracy, wearing the names of ancestors who 
had won a splendid renown, bore the marks of a degenerate 
caste ; for they displayed arrogance without force, and they 
consented to enjoy privileges without feeling a noble obliga- 
tion therefor. The middle classes, composed of professional 
men, of tradesfolk and merchants, and of small landholders, 
lacked incentives to energy, because they were hampered by 
the ruling classes above them with which the hierarchy al- 
lied itself. The populace in the towns and the peasants in 
the country had no more influence on government than had 
the sheep whose fleeces supplied wigs for the privileged 
heads. 

Nevertheless, although so completely removed from polit- 
ical life, Italy did not escape the effects of that general il- 
lumination which, about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
began to irradiate Europe. Her dilettanti interspersed their 
empty discussions of art and rhetoric with debates over the 
theories which, originating in France, had not yet disclosed 
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the terrific realities wrapped up in them. Here and there 
an enlightened prince actually introduced reforms in his 
administration. A sudden outburst of popular vigor in- 
dicated now and then that the race still preserved latent 
stores of energy. The worship of the past, as of a Golden 
Age when the Italians were glorious and independent and 
free, became more sincere. They suffered the hallucination, 
common among peoples to whom the present is irksome, of 
magnifying the blessings of bygone days, but this did them 
no harm. On the contrary, it indicated that they were at 
last conscious that freedom and unity and independence 
might be blessings which they too could secure. 

IV. 

How long it would have taken in quiet times for this pleas- 
ant wish to intensify into a controlling desire, and the con- 
trolling desire to assume the imperative aspect of duty, can 
only be conjectured: for the French Revolution broke in 
upon the regular course of events in Italy as in the rest of 
Europe. First, the doctrines of the Paris clubs came roar- 
ing over the Alps to agitate all parts of the Peninsula ; then 
followed the army of the French Republic, led by a master- 
ful Italian, who drove out the Austrians from the North, 
quenched the last spark of life in the Venetian State and 
rapidly extended his conquests, until he had converted the 
entire mainland into a province of his Empire. For a mo- 
ment the most sanguine Italians imagined that the irre- 
sistible conqueror would give them independence; but, al- 
though they soon learned that his ambition was selfish, they 
and their fellow countrymen were to benefit in ways they 
little suspected by the Napoleonic regime. 

Among the many results of Napoleon's conquest of Italy, 
none surpassed in importance his demonstration to a society 
which had come to believe any change impossible that the 
most radical changes could be wrought in a few years by a 
single will. He swept away the Venetian Republic, whose 
glory had filled a millennium. He strangled Genoa. He 
chased the Austrians from Lombardy and the Bourbons 
from Naples. He scared the Pope out of Rome. He levelled 
barriers and abolished customs which had long seemed a 
part of the cosmic order. Had a magician, by waving his 
wand, conjured up a mountain range out of the plains of the 
Po, or flattened the IJmbrian Apennines into a prairie, the 
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Italians could scarcely have been more astonished than they 
were when they saw social and political fixtures dissolve be- 
fore Napoleon's wizardry. From a change thus complete 
they surmised the possibility of all other changes. 

But the effect of Napoleon's domination did not stop 
here. It was something to read the words, " The Kingdom 
of Italy," printed on the new maps, even though that king- 
dom were governed by Frenchmen in the interest of the 
French Emperor ; it was still more that the French, in order 
to govern effectively, introduced an improved system of 
administration. The taxes might fall as before, but they fell 
uniformly. The courts of justice might punish political of- 
fenders with swift severity, but they at least maintained a 
show of regular procedure, and towards ordinary litigants 
their action was usually fair. Centralization, which has 
been the bane of the Napoleonic system in France, could not 
fail to prove beneficial in a country which had been split 
up into half a score of petty political sections and which 
immemorial discords and rivalries helped further to divide. 
The military conscription, which in the course of twenty 
years contributed 350,000 Italian recruits to Napoleon's 
armies, taught the world and the Italians themselves that 
the Italian race, long scoffed at as effeminate, could pro- 
duce soldiers worthy to fight alongside of the best in Europe. 
For the first time in many generations preferment some- 
times went by merit. 

Thus was Italy brought once more into the current of 
European progress ; thus was she revitalized by new ideas 
and remodelled after new patterns. The stimulation came 
from without, but nothing more surely proves that the 
strength it evoked in her was her own than the fact that 
she refused to be satisfied with the improvement in her lot. 
In 1790 the most patriotic Italian hardly dreamed of such 
changes as the French were erelong to introduce; in 1810 
every patriotic Italian regarded those ameliorations as but 
the stepping-stone to something immeasurably better. Na- 
poleon, pursuing universal empire, had parcelled out the 
countries of Europe with as little concern for the wishes of 
their inhabitants as even a Charles the Fifth could have 
shown. Thereby he unintentionally rendered the cause of 
freedom inestimable service; first, by teaching the peoples 
of Europe that no condition could be permanent, and, next, 
by awakening in them the conviction that their salvation lay 
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in national union. With all his political genius he under- 
valued the principle of nationality and erelong that out- 
raged principle rose up to smite him. In only seven years 
the Prussians whom he had humbled at Jena emancipated 
themselves at Leipsic. Even the Spaniards, a waning and 
semi-civilized race, were roused by this same spirit to throw 
off his yoke. And the Italians, although not yet strong 
enough to imitate Prussia and Spain, — which, it should be 
remembered, were aided to victory by powerful allies, — were 
so far kindled by national feeling as to chafe under Na- 
poleon's splendid despotism and to await impatiently the 
time when at his death or defeat they might reasonably 
strike for independence. 

V. 

Napoleon fell, the opportunity came, but the Italians could 
not seize it. They lacked leaders, organization, a common 
purpose. Only a small fraction of the population would 
have known how to use constitutional self-government if 
it had been set up. But the Congress of Vienna (1814) left 
the Italians no choice. The English and the Austrians had 
deceitfully promised them liberty if they would abstain from 
helping Napoleon in his last desperate struggle : at the Con- 
gress these promises were ignored. Prince Metternich and 
his colleagues repartitioned Europe without respect for na- 
tionalities. While pretending to revere the principle of 
legitimacy, they spurned it at their pleasure. The principle 
of legitimacy required that the Republics of Venice and 
Genoa should be restored; but Austria kept Venice for her- 
self and handed Genoa over to the King of Piedmont. The 
protests of the Italians, unfortified by the support of a single 
Power, produced no more effect than if they had been made 
to Harpies. When the Congress adjourned, Italy found the 
Bourbon King restored to Naples, the Pope back in Rome 
and Victor Emmanuel I in Piedmont; a Spanish Bourbon 
Duke in Lucca; an Austrian Grand-Duke in Tuscany; an 
Austrian Duke in Modena; an Austrian Archduchess in 
Parma; an Austrian viceroy in Lombardy and Venetia. 
And as if the Austrian predominance were not sufficiently 
assured by this division, Metternich quickly formed an al- 
liance with the King of Naples and came to an understand- 
ing with the Pope, which virtually gave Austria the right 
to oversee their political affairs. 

The restored princes construed restoration most literally. 
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Making believe that the events of the twenty-five years, from 
1790 to 1815, had never occurred, they destroyed to the ut- 
most of their ability all traces of that abhorred interregnum, 
revived whatever they still remembered of pre-Revolution- 
ary government and customs, and declared that thenceforth 
there should be no progress. Here was a strange resurrec- 
tion of the mummies of dead and obsolete systems to rule 
twenty millions of living Italians. Here was the inevitable 
clashing between the Old and the New! The living refused 
to call the dead alive ; the restored princes refused to recog- 
nize the right of their subjects to form any opinions about 
either life or death. Throughout Europe the Eestoration 
agreed to treat politics as a malady which, like the bubonic 
plague, could be held in check only by the strictest measures 
of quarantine and of disinfection. In Italy, Church and 
State united to stamp out not only sporadic cases as they 
appeared, but even to isolate persons whom they suspected 
of being predisposed to catch the disease. 

Within a year after Waterloo the Italians understood that 
they had nothing to hope for from any of their rulers, whose 
promises of Liberal institutions had been intentionally de- 
ceitful. A large part of the population acquiesced in the 
new despotism, because they were tired of turmoil or were 
cautious or indifferent. After all, if they would abstain from 
political discussions they might expect to live unmolested; 
and even in the freest countries few persons allow their 
zeal for civic reform to interfere with their business or 
their pleasure. 

But there was in every city and town a minority, often in- 
significant in numbers but formidable by its energy and dar- 
ing, which swore undying opposition to the Eestoration. 
This minority was composed of men of all classes — of polit- 
ical dreamers and of doctrinaires, of intelligent patriots, of 
impressionable youths, of old soldiers, of former officials 
now thrown out of employment, of a few priests, of the 
discontented who had some personal grudge or ambition to 
satisfy, and of adventurers ever ready for a change. De- 
spite the motley motives which prevailed in any particular 
group, a common object bound these men together ; they all 
agreed on constitutional government as the first indispen- 
sable good to be striven for. Beyond that they differed wide- 
ly, some desiring a limited monarchy, others a republic, 
others still a confederacy whether monarchical or republi- 
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can. Being denied free speech, they organized secret so- 
cieties, the largest of which, that of the Carbonari, or Char- 
coal Burners, borrowing its forms from the ritual of Free- 
masonry and from the Scriptures, soon dotted the Kingdom 
of Naples with its lodges and had close relations with sim- 
ilar sects throughout Central and Northern Italy. By the 
year 1820 the membership in these secret societies could not 
have been less than one hundred thousand. 

In that year the Carbonari effected a bloodless revolu- 
tion in Naples, where the mutiny of a few soldiers quickly 
spread to several regiments and from the army to the capi- 
tal. Shaking with fear, the craven King, Ferdinand I, grant- 
ed a constitution and during several weeks his subjects in- 
dulged in extravagant rejoicings. They permitted him to go 
to Laybach to beg the Holy Alliance to consent to the con- 
stitution he had sworn to uphold. Once there, screened from 
bodily danger, he gave his perfidious soul full scope, and in- 
stead of interceding for the Neapolitans he implored the Al- 
lied Powers to furnish troops for restoring him and his 
despotism. Early in the following spring he was escorted 
home by an Austrian army, which easily routed the undis- 
ciplined forces of the Carbonari. 

Almost at that very moment another Austrian army march- 
ed into Piedmont and suppressed a similar revolution led 
by Santorre di Santa Rosa and supported by many con- 
spicuous nobles and ofiicers. And before the end of 1821 
the Austrian police, having stumbled on the trail of a wide- 
spread conspiracy in Lombardy and Venetia, made scores 
of arrests, which resulted in the sending of a batch of pris- 
oners to undergo the horrors of the Spielberg — horrors by 
merely revealing which one of the victims, Silvio Pellico, 
touched the heart and roused the conscience of the civilized 
world. 

These revolutions showed that the Italian rulers not only 
had no popular backing, but that, without foreign aid, they 
could not even maintain their authority. Austria and not 
the native governments stood as the real enemy to Italian 
Liberalism. So long as Lombardy and Venetia remained 
Austrian provinces, Chancellor Metternich would never al- 
low a constitutional regime to be set up in the neighboring 
Italian States. Reactionary Europe acknowledged Austria's 
right to keep the peace in the Italian Peninsula, where 
Austrian interests predominated. But although sober men 
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did not blink these stern facts, the great body of conspirators 
would not learn the lesson. They preferred to believe that 
their attempts had failed through some avoidable blunder: 
had this regiment been better drilled, had that captain been 
less dilatory, had a hesitating province risen at the con 
certed time, the revolution must have prospered. So the 
conspirators renewed their secret agitation undismayed, 
confident that by a more alert organization they could guard 
against the possibility of future disaster. 

The ferocity with which the governments of Naples, Pied- 
mont and Austria punished everybody whom they knew or 
chose to think had been privy to the insurrection only gave 
the conspirators fresh motives for persevering. To every 
State belongs the unquestioned right of punishing rebels; 
but punishment loses its moral justification when it is ad- 
ministered in a spirit of vindictiveness or in a frenzy of fear. 
The persecution to which the despots resorted, instead of 
terrorizing their enemies, showed that they themselves were 
terrified. It made them odious, where they had merely been 
unpopular. Hitherto the party of action had conspired to 
attain certain political ends in which, they assumed, their 
rulers would acquiesce if they could be persuaded that such 
ends were desirable ; henceforth multitudes plotted not only 
to bring about political reforms, but to avenge personal 
grievances. Each of the hundreds of victims who perished 
on the scaffold, each of the thousands who were pining in 
loathsome prisons or groaning in the galleys or leading for- 
lorn lives in banishment, had relatives and friends who 
thirsted for retribution. The incompetence of the despotic 
governments, growing year by year more evident, exasper- 
ated many other persons who desired neither to avenge a 
friend nor to realize a political ideal, but complained that 
while the administration devoted its entire energy to perse- 
cuting agitators, their own lives and property had no pro- 
tection against brigands, robbers and thieves, — that unequal 
taxation and capricious laws almost smothered business, — 
that justice was a luxury which the rich alone could afford, — 
that the means to a livelihood came not through industry, 
but through privilege, and that the dispensers of privilege 
must be appeased by blackmail, — that for all these evils 
there was no redress. In this wise did a blundering and 
incapable despotism alienate even that class of persons who 
care little whether the system they live under be autocratic 
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or liberal, provided it guards their lives and property and 
lets them transact their affairs undisturbed. At the same 
time there was growing up outside the circle of avowed 
conspirators a body of citizens whose discontent caused them 
to sympathize with conspiracy, although they refused to run 
its risks. 

Early in 1831 the party of action set off another insurrec- 
tion. Tbey got control of Modena and Parma almost with- 
out resistance ; they swept on A r ictoriously through Romagna 
and the Marches ; they overran Umbria and seemed destined 
to capture Rome itself. As in 1820 and 1821, they demon- 
strated that the Italian princes had no popular support; 
and now, trusting in the promise of France to enforce the 
principle of non-intervention, the elated patriots did not ex- 
pect to see Austrian regiments break in and undo their 
work. But the government of Louis Philippe betrayed 
them, and when Austria, in defiance of the French boast, 
despatched her army to put down the revolt France ordered 
a fleet, not to aid the insurgents, but to bombard Ancona, 
which they had captured. Louis Philippe, who owed his 
crown to a revolution, knew no better way of allaying the 
suspicions of his reactionary fellow sovereigns than by help- 
ing to crush a revolution; and, incidentally, he gained there- 
by a foothold for French influence in Italy. 

The failure of the patriotic attempt in 1831 emphasized 
the lesson of the preceding failures: Austria must be ex- 
pelled from the Peninsula before the Italians could hope to 
keep the freedom which they so easily wrested from their 
rulers. But without foreign assistance Austria could not be 
expelled, while the recent action of the French showed that 
foreigners might interfere to share Austria's Italian spoils, 
but not to liberate Italy. This abortive revolution further 
discredited the Carbonari and their affiliated secret societies. 
The impression began to gain ground, not that conspiracy 
was futile, but that the form it had taken and the leaders 
who directed it were inadequate. Its machinery had grown 
cumbersome. Its mummeries, intended to be awful, excited 
the contempt of some of its votaries. Neither the tre- 
mendous oaths, nor the pledges signed in blood, deterred 
traitors, to whom its unwise organization gave an immense 
deal of power for harm. As the names of all the members 
of all the lodges in a large city might be known by each 
member, a single informer could jeopard the lives of hun- 
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dreds or of thousands. Treachery, it must be said, was very 
rare, but the possibility that it might work iu so large a 
field was a serious defect in Carbonarism. The virtual ir- 
responsibility of the chiefs, who from the impenetrable se- 
crecy of their Grand Lodge handed down orders which every 
Good Cousin must obey, deprived the movement of one es- 
sential to success: for no enterprise can prosper in which 
the leaders may be suspected of unwillingness to share the 
dangers to which they urge on their followers. Suspicion, 
the product of ignoble or envious minds, may malign the 
most honorable motives: but when it casts doubts on the 
personal courage of a leader he needs only to head the van- 
guard in the next assault in order to shame these doubters. 
Heroism has no counterfeit. But not all the most worship- 
ful grand masters of the Carbonari seem to have cared to 
avail themselves of this antidote to calumny. 

VI. 

The same year that discredited the old political sects saw 
the birth of a far more efficient society. Joseph Mazzini, a 
Genoese exile only twenty-six years old, having felt the in- 
adequacy of the Carbonari founded " Young Italy " to 
supersede it. The Carbonari represented the ideas of the 
Napoleonic era ; Mazzini proposed to draw into Young Italy 
the rising generation, youths whose zeal was still teachable 
and whose hopes were not weighed down by past failures or 
associations. The Carbonari had come to set the good of 
their organization above the attainment of the object for 
which they existed; Mazzini, whose nature was primarily 
religious, intended that Young Italy should not only guide 
the political activity of its disciples, but also supply them 
with regenerating moral truths. Assuming that the Eoman 
Church had ceased to influence the conduct of all but a few 
intelligent Italians, and feeling that a people without a 
strong faith can never achieve noble ends, he strove to sub- 
stitute enlightened, rational motives for the withering dog- 
mas of supernaturalism. He preached the supremacy of 
duty. Political independence, he insisted, was a moral ob- 
ligation; Italians could, therefore they must, strive for lib- 
erty. They must struggle for independence, not merely 
because they craved the satisfaction of governing themselves 
or for any material advantage, but because without inde- 
pendence Italy could not contribute her due quota to the 
vol. cxcu. — no. 661. 49 
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welfare of mankind. He preached the gospel of collective 
humanity, and in his comprehensive scheme the moral, polit- 
ical, social and economical regeneration of the world were 
not disjoined. 

In thus lifting the ideals of the Italian revolutionists from 
the plane of insurrectionary politics to the plane of morals 
Mazzini conferred an inestimable benefit on his countrymen. 
As the responsible head of Young Italy he engaged in some 
enterprises which proved not less rash than those of the 
elder conspirators ; his enemies arraigned him for tolerating 
methods from which all but tyrannicides recoil; they ac- 
cused him of personal cowardice; and as time went on he 
came to display both the fanaticism of the professional agi- 
tator and the imperiousness of the autocrat: but he quick- 
ened millions of Italians to feel patriotism as an instant 
duty and that, let us repeat, was an inestimable benefit. 

While Young Italy had this moral basis, its practical 
activity centred inevitably in the domain of politics. Maz- 
zini took care, in organizing it, to avoid the obvious defects 
of the Carbonari. Each of his groups as originally formed 
consisted of only ten members and only one of these knew 
one member in the next group : whereby the chance of treach- 
ery was diminished. Young Italy, instead of pretending that 
the rulers were ready to grant Liberal reforms if the Holy 
Alliance would permit, declared a republic to be the only 
government consistent with the dignity of a free people, and 
it utterly repudiated all princely promises. 

For fifteen years Young Italy burrowed under the sur- 
face of Italian life. During that time there was no great 
explosion ; but the Italian princes paid their tribute of fear 
to Mazzini by imputing every local outbreak to his agency. 
Mazzini, on his side, plotted incessantly and more than once 
believed that a general revolution was about to rage from 
the Alps to Sicily. His faith in conspiracy never slackened, 
nor did his scorn for those Liberals who held tyrants and 
conspirators in equal aversion. Their prudence he branded 
as timidity; their pursuit of the possible good instead of 
the impossible best seemed to him a base compromise with 
evil ; and he suspected that a selfish dread of losing all made 
them ignobly consent to measures which might leave them 
half. 

Nevertheless, the patriotism of this middle body of Ital- 
ians was genuine and consistent. Differing widely as to 
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details, they agreed that local insurrections sacrificed the 
lives of enthusiasts without promoting the great cause. 
They believed that reforms must come from above and not 
from below. They knew that rulers could not be expected 
to treat graciously any plan which rebels urged. Contrary 
to Mazzini, they held that the expulsion of the Austrians, 
which must precede radical readjustments, could not be ac- 
complished by the Italians alone. Italy must either secure 
the aid of one of the great Powers or wait until a European 
war offered her a favorable ally. For the present official 
Europe, bent on maintaining the existing equilibrium, had 
no sympathy for oppressed peoples; unofficial public opin- 
ion, though it might sympathize, had no armies behind it 
and was certain to be chilled by each rash outburst of con- 
spiracy. 

VII. 

Towards the middle of the fifth decade the Italian Ques- 
tion, in spite of censorship, got into print. Books by Gio- 
berti and Balbo, pamphlets by Massimo d'Azeglio and 
Durando, the discussion of the railway system and of free 
trade by Pettiti and Cavour marked the beginning of a new 
era: for some of these books circulated widely either with 
the permission of the censors or through the tacit connivance 
of the police. Of them all Gioberti's " Primacy of the Ital- 
ians " produced the most extraordinary effect. Gioberti 
proposed that the States of Italy should form a political 
and commercial league under the nominal presidency of the 
Pope. By this arrangement all questions of precedence 
would be removed, since the Holy Father, as spiritual head 
of Catholic Christendom, occupied a unique position from 
which he would show equal impartiality to all the Italian 
princes. The King of Naples would naturally refuse to 
enter a league over which the King of Piedmont was to 
preside; the Grand-Duke of Tuscany could not be asked to 
accept the leadership of the Duke of Modena: but with the 
Pope they all stood in the relation of sons to a common 
father, and even the Austrian Emperor, who boasted his 
title of Most Catholic and Apostolic Majesty, could hardly 
refuse to allow his Italian provinces to enter such a con- 
federation. 

Gioberti's dream might be dismissed as Utopian by mat- 
ter-of-fact men. Any one could discover the paradox in 
proposing that the Papacy, whose purpose had been for a 
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thousand years to keep Italy disunited, should now be her 
bond of union. Nevertheless, Giobertianism had a great 
vogue: and when, in June, 1846, Gregory XVI, one of the 
pettiest of modern Popes, died and Pius IX succeeded him 
even the doubters hailed Gioberti as a true prophet and Pius 
as the long-expected Messiah. For Pius was known by 
reputation as a genial man, and he began his reign by grant- 
ing a partial amnesty and by other acts which the Italians 
construed as patriotism. Few sovereigns have ever been 
greedier than Pius of adulation and few have ever been so 
surfeited with it as he was. Not only his own subjects, but 
Italians everywhere showered praises on him. There seems 
almost to have been a collusion to make him believe that 
he was a passionate Liberal. In truth, he never contem- 
plated a concession which should diminish by an iota the 
traditional authority of the Holy See. But his countrymen 
went on idolizing an imaginary Pope — one who was waiting 
for a favorable moment to proclaim a new crusade for the 
liberation of Italy, a reformer whose desire for improve- 
ment was held in check by the reactionary prelates who 
surrounded him. 

With consummate adroitness the Italians made this fiction 
serve the patriotic cause. All over the Peninsula multitudes 
cheered Pius IX on every occasion; their despotic rulers 
could not punish the cheerers without insulting the Holy 
Father himself; but if they did not punish they virtually 
abetted the real purpose which underlay the agitation. Con- 
fronted by this dilemma, the despots all the more willingly 
inclined to mildness, because they, too, thirsted for some of 
the applause poured out for Pius ; and naturally they could 
not imagine that the head of the most conservative institu- 
tion in Christendom would accept a plan dangerous for them 
to follow. Pius's example had a profound influence on the 
King of Piedmont, than whom no more devout Catholic 
existed. In Charles Albert's creed absolutism was so es- 
sential a dogma that only the sanction of the Pope could 
quiet his scruples against granting political innovations in 
which he feared perils to religion might lurk. But at last 
even he, whom his people nicknamed "King See -Saw," 
could hesitate no longer ; and in the autumn of 1847 he con- 
sented to some tentative changes which the Piedmontese 
greeted as the earnest of a complete reformation. 

The close of the year 1847 saw Italy in a state of exhilara- 
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tion which pervaded all classes. Everybody wore a wishing- 
cap. Difficulties seemed unworthy of being reckoned with: 
the only thing needful was to concentrate on one of the thou- 
sand wishes and it would certainly come true. Throughout 
Europe signs of unrest were multiplying. Constitutional- 
ism and nationality " were in the air." And the Italians 
advanced to meet the change most light-heartedly of all, 
since they least of all could estimate the uncertainty, the 
difficulties, the cost. For months they had been living in an 
enchanted world, where the Pope discoursed patriotism, 
where the King of Piedmont seemed eager to enter the lists 
against Austria, where cardinals coquetted with Liberal 
ideas, and where petty autocrats and ministers talked bland- 
ly of reforms. If so much had come about without effort, 
no wonder that the rest seemed easy: in the matter of mir- 
acles one is as easy as another. 

On the 9th of January, 1848, the walls of Palermo bore 
a mysterious placard, announcing that on the 12th the glori- 
ous epoch of universal regeneration would dawn. There 
would be no disorder, but instead fraternity, justice and 
peace. " The uniting of the Peoples," said the manifesto, 
"means the downfall of the Kings." From that spark 
was kindled the swift-spreading revolution, which, leaping 
from city to city and from state to state, overran Europe 
with its purifying flames. On that 9th of January, 1848, 
Modern Italy — whose presence to-day the foreigner would 
treat as an intrusion — had its birth. 

William Eoscoe Thayeb. 



